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emporary office workers 
from “Manpower” are 
capable, experienced and efficient 


Watch her at work! . . . “Manpower Girls” step into thou- 
sands of offices every morning to help temporarily with extra 
office work. ‘Manpower Girls” supplement your regular staff 
as long as you need them working quickly and efficiently to 
keep your work current. When you need typists, stenos, 
clerical help, machine operators, or general office workers 


temporarily — call for “Manpower Girls” — the best! 
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Editorials 


FEDERATION ANNUAL 
MEETING 


It is an interesting experience to 
sit, as the editor does, as secretary 
of the Federation of Canadian Per- 
sonnel Associations and watch the 
growth of this organization. 


It’s just about 20 years ago that 
[ got into personnel work through 
wartime courses at University of To- 
ronto and Queen’s. I have been a 
member of the Personnel Associa- 
tion of Toronto since 1942. I was 
in at the birth of the London As- 
sociation and during the early days 
of the Windsor Association. 


I was an interested participant 
in the Ontario Federation of Person- 
nel Associations and in attempts to 
organize regional groups in Western 
Ontario. 

I was one of the people who agi- 
tated for the Personnel Journal, 
which, surprisingly enough to me, 
proved to be the greatest single uni- 
tying factor in personnel work in 
Canada. 

The Federation had a rough time 
getting born — mainly because 
big metropolitan associations didn’t 


need it. They were self sufficient. 
They could put on programs that 
would draw memberships from as 
far as 200 miles away. 

It was the smaller associations 
from the start that dug their heels 
in and refused to be budged from 


the stand that a Federation there 
had to be. 

Seeing this, the larger associations 
recognized that they had a responsi- 
bility which came with size and 
success. They were like the Ameri- 
cans getting pushed into the thick 
of international affairs. They didn’t 
want the job of leading the West- 
ern nations but their size and afflu- 
ence pushed them into it. 

Statesmanship is a calling that 
sits well with personnel people. Fed- 
eration’s steady progress is proof of 
it. I am confident that when the 
Federation Annual Meeting gets un- 
der way in Winnipeg this month 
and the directors unveil their pro- 
gram of action they will get the 
wholehearted endorsation of all as- 
sociations. 


OPERATION NEW START 


Business and our economy have 
a tremendous stake in the work of 


FS. 
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the newly organized Rehabilitation 
Branch of the Ontario Department 
of Health. Its function is to prepare 
mental and tubercular patients for 
their return to active life, and at the 
same time educate society to re- 
ceive them. This project it calls “Op- 
eration New Start”. It is an expan- 
sion and coordination of service cur- 
rently being rendered by social work 
organizations. 


Medical science has made great 
strides in fighting both diseases. 
Tuberculosis in Canada has been 
fought down to the status of an old 
people’s disease. Mental conditions 
that once meant a lifetime of pure- 
ly custodial care now may mean 
only a period of treatment to enable 
a return to a full and active life. 
Since one in 15 of our population 
requires mental treatment at some 
time or other, these medical ad- 
vances bid fair to remove an enor- 
mous weight from our hearts and 
our public exchequer. Also, since a 
large proportion of mentally disturb- 
ed persons are exceptionally intelli- 
gent, they are restoring valuable ser- 
vice to industry. 


The Rehabilitation Branch coun- 
sels individuals and provides ex- 
tensive in-hospital training when 
necessary. It provides counselling 
and assistance after discharge and 
arranges for social workers to as- 
sist reintegration into the commun- 
ity. 

Refresher courses and _ specific 
training up to and including uni- 
versity is arranged where desirable. 


When a patient is judged ready 
for rehabilitation, both psychologic- 
ally and technically, officers of the 
branch approach business with a 
view to his employment. Rehabilita- 
tion officers continue to follow his 
progress, assisting if necessary, for 
a period of five years. 


It remains for society at large to 
assist discharged patients to make a 


new start with no looking back. Some 
individuals have failed to rehabili- 
tate simply because the world did 
not understand their problems and 
could not help or encourage. 


The Rehabilitation Branch is or- 
ganizing community groups to help 
make these people feel needed and 
confident. In the field of employ- 
ment, it plans a campaign to edu- 
cate businessmen to the great con- 
tributions that can be made by re- 
habilitated persons. 


We hope the modern personnel 
man is fully aware that any such 
discharged persons recommended by 
the Branch are fully competent 
workers who have been carefully 
prepared for a return to a useful oc- 
cupation in society. 


PERSONNEL AND CIVIL 
DEFENSE 

Canadians are now being asked 
to take civil defense seriously. The 
government has at last decided that 
nuclear war is not beyond the realm 
of possibility and is now giving 
some leadership to the ‘people in 
the steps that need to be taken for 
self preservation. 


All that had been done previous- 
ly was to prepare a safe place for 
the government to operate in case 
of attack and to set up paper or- 
ganizations for the protection of the 
rest of us. 


Now that civil defense is being 
taken seriously business offices and 
industrial plants are going to have 
to make up their minds on a lot of 
questions. 


First one is—who will handle the 
organization of civil defense in the 
company? The answer is coming 
loud and clear—personnel. 

, Bill Walker of the H. K. Porter 
Company, Guelph, Ontario, vice- 
president of the Federation of Can- 
adian Personnel Associations, tells 
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me that his firm is getting organized 
for the protection of employees in 
the event of nuclear fallout. 


He has had sessions with the pres- 
ident of his company, his chief en- 
gineer and works manager, and they 
have come up with answers to ques- 
tions such as the following: 


What are the vital points in the 
plant, such as boilers, open flames, 
etc., which must be attended to 
quickly in the event of a nuclear at- 
tack, and the necessity of a part 
plant shut-down? 


Who would look after them with- 
out instruction and at a moment's 
notice? 


Do we need a fire drill so that 
employees know what to do in the 
event of nuclear attack? 


Would employees be sent home 
or looked after at the plant? 


If the latter, where would they be 
herded? 


Where do we get water, air and 
food if the employees stay at the 
plant? 


It's a dreadful prospect to con- 
template, but top people in govern- 
ment know a lot more about the 
temper of world affairs than we do 
and if they are taking the matter of 
a nuclear war seriously, then we 
must too. 


cope 


materials. 





for our catalogue of materials. 


improve operating efficiency, 
increase employee performance, and choose employees for promotion. 


HOW I GOT THIS WAY 


Although it has been out for 
some months I have just now gotten 
around to reading Tom Spates’ book 
“Human Values Where People 
Work,” published by Harper & Bros. 


I have heard Tom Spates, a for- 
mer vice-president of General Foods 
Corporation and professor emeritus 
of personnel administration at Yale 
University, speak on many occasions. 
He is perhaps best known to per- 
sonnel people as the writer of the 
only generally accepted sentence 
describing the work of the person- 
nel man. 


Mr. Spates devotes a _ chapter 
“How I Got This Way” to the story 
of his life in personnel management 
from 1913 to 1958. It is a tremen- 
dously interesting picture of the 
workings of personnel management 
from the days of bossism and care- 
less disregard of the worker. 

Mr. Spates’ reminiscences touch 
on major events in business and 
government and the lives, person- 
nel philosophies and activities of 
many of the pioneers in manage- 
ment, labor relations and industrial 
life in the United States. 

Our readers will get a real thrill 
of pleasure at being involved in a 
profession of the magnitude which 
Tom Spates describes. 


PERSONNEL TESTS FOR 
BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 


are available through our exclusive business and industrial 
distributorship of Science Research Associates’ tests and 
Modern 


research techniques and materials 


enable us to assist management to select better employees, 


reduce employee turnover, 
Write 


ONTARIO PERSONNEL CONSULTANTS LIMITED 


Personnel, Research, and Psychological Services. 


97 Eglinton Avenue East, Toronto 12, Ontario. HU 1-6301 
(A Wholly Owned Canadian Company) 
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TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE POST 
IN MARKETING AND SALES, 
THAILAND 
Another instance of Federation’s 
growing prestige is the fact that the 
International Labour Office turns to 
us for assistance in finding a top ex- 
ecutive to guide important develop- 

ment in Thailand. 

Interested persons should get in 
touch with Arthur H. Brown, 
Director, International Labour’ Of- 
fice, Canada Branch, 202 Queen 
Street, Ottawa. 

He writes as follows to the Fed- 
eration secretary: 

Last spring, at the time of the 
meeting of the Executive committee 
of the Federation, I had the oppor- 
tunity of discussing with your presi- 
dent, Mr. D. W. Cameron, the mat- 
ter of obtaining the assistance of 
your affiliated associations and of 
the Federation itself in the recruit- 
ment of Canadian candidates to fill 
ILO expert posts established under 
the United Nations Technical As- 
sistance Program. 

I was particularly interested in 
securing this assistance in the re- 
cruitment of management person- 
nel for various posts in the field of 
management training, improved pro- 
ductivity, etc. Mr. Cameron, after 
discussing the matter with his ex- 
ecutive, advised me that the As- 
sociations and the Federation would 
be very pleased to co-operate in 
this matter and I was very much 
encouraged to receive this advice. 

Mr. Cameron proposed that all 
posts for which recruitment was 
sought through the Federated Per- 
sonnel Associations should be trans- 
mitted to you for appropriate ac- 
tion in the matter of recruitment 
through the appropriate officers in 
the Personnel Associations. 

I have recently received from our 
office in Geneva an invitation to re- 
cruit Canadian candidates for the 
post of expert in the field of market- 
ing and sales, established by the 
International Labour Office at the 


request of the Government of Thai- 
land. Particulars of the post and of 
the qualifications therefore are con- 
tained in the attached job descrip- 
tion. You will observe that the per- 
son filling this post will be a mem- 
ber of an international team of ex- 
perts to be attached to the Ministry 
of Industry and charged with as- 
sisting industry, government depart- 
ment, public utility undertakings, 
etc., to improve managerial perform- 
ance and industrial productivity. 

The duration of the post is two 
years. 

If you feel that you can, either 
personally or through the officers of 
your affiliated Associations, provide 
any leads as to persons with the 
qualifications for this post who 
might be interested in the same I 
should be most happy to receive 
same and to undertake if this ap- 
pears to be the appropriate course 
of action to follow to initiate direct 
correspondence with such persons. 


I should, at the same time, of 
course, provide particulars relating 
to the financial terms attaching to 
the post. 


TRAINING DIRECTORS 

Copies of this issue of the Journal 
are being sent to all members of the 
Ontario Training Directors Associa- 
tion because of their particular in- 
terest in the lead article, “Teaching 
Machines and Programmed Instruc- 
tion in Company Training and De- 
velopment”, by the editor. 


PAT SEMINARS DRAW 
INDUSTRY LEADERS 
“Sold right out” is the report from 
PAT’s Seminar on Labor Relations, 
October 18 to 20, 1961. However, 
space is still available in the other 

four scheduled seminars. 

Jack Sukloff of Canadian General 
Electric, and Dick Ostrom of Gen- 
eral Foods. conducted the planning 
for the 1961-62 season. They start- 
ed almost a year ago to establish the 
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highest priority needs and find the 
kind of leaders that work best in 
seminar settings. They and their 
committee feel that the year will 
set a new record both in the level 
of seminars and in attendance. 


There still are openings in the 
other seminars and while pamph- 
lets will be sent out prior to each 
seminar, early registration is a sure 
way of reserving space. O. A. Pet- 
ersen at PAT headquarters will take 
advance registrations. 


These seminars, scheduled for the 
Park Plaza hotel, include: Effective 
Supervision—Nov. 22-24, led by J. L. 
Sukloff and G. S. Ferguson; Organ- 
ization Planning—Feb. 7-9, led by 
R. A. Willson and J. C. Coffee; Prac- 
tical Testing—March 14-16, led by J. 
F. Hickling; Personnel Administra- 
tion in the Non-Union Organization, 
May 9-11, led by R. W. Verney. 


The 1962-63 program is now be- 
ing planned. PAT director in 
charge is Gordon Bourne of Mol- 
son's and committee chairman is 
Dick Ostrom of General Foods. 
Committee members are: Lorne 
Crone, CGE; Jim Betts, Trane Co.; 
Jack Horn, W. J. Gage; Bob Fleet- 
ham, CGE: Bob Howsam, Hinde & 
Dauch; Henry Cohan, Burndy; Cec 
Kellough, Lever Bros.; Phil Moate, 


Massey Ferguson; Harry Wismer, 


General Foods; and Al Gamble of 
Canadian Mental Health Associa- 
tion. 


FALL CONFERENCE 


PAT’s one day Fall Conference is 
scheduled this year for November 
16 at the Royal York Hotel and its 
theme will be “Leadership—for Ef- 
fective Labor Relations.” 

Speakers have been chosen to 
discuss labor relations from a wide 
range of experience. The luncheon 
speaker, Oakah L. Jones, president 
and general manager of Consum- 
ers Gas, will talk of a president's 
requirements with regard to effec- 
tive labor relations. Morning speak- 
ers will be Dr. Joseph Shister, chair- 
man of the Department of Indus- 
trial Relations, University of Buf- 
falo, presenting an academic study 
of effective leadership, and Thorb- 
jorn Carlssen, labor attache to Wash- 
ington and Ottawa of the Royal 
Swedish Embassy. He will tell of 
labor relations in Sweden. 

The afternoon speaker has ex- 
perience as both company president 
and union executive. He is Harold 
J. Ruttenberg, a labor relations con- 
sultant who retired recently as 
president of Stardrill Keystone Ltd., 
Springfield, Ohio, and also has done 
statistical research for the Steel- 
workers. 





University of Alberta Course in 
Personnel Administration 
at the Banff Centre for Continuing Education 


October 30th to November 11th, 1961 


sponsored by 


The University of Alberta and 
The Alberta Personnel Associations 


A course designed for both Staff and Line Administrators 
An excellent faculty — Outstanding guest lecturers 


For further particulars write 


DIRECTOR, Banff School of Fine Arts, Banff, Alberta 
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EMPLOYING THE REHABILITATED 
Is Not Charity, But Common Sense! 





@ Only fully qualified personnel who have been thoroughly 
trained and mentally oriented for your type of employ- 
ment will be referred to you by the Rehabilitation 

Branch. 


Those who have suffered from mental illness or tuber- 
culosis are not sponsored by the Branch until they can 
mentally as well as physically adjust to the type of 
employment for which they are recommended. 





























Exhaustive tests are conducted to ascertain the exact 
ability of any of those entering the employment market. 


Training and education is provided as indicated. 





A full appraisal of the individual employee will be 
given you by the rehabilitation officer prior to employ- 
ment. 





THE REHABILITATED WANT TO WORK .. . OFTEN 
BRING SKILLS OR EXTENSIVE EXPERIENCE TO THE 
JOB THUS OFFERING YOU ABILITY PLUS AN EARNEST 
DESIRE 





Head Office 
— 67 College Street, Toronto. 






District Offices ; 

— Ongwanada Sanatorium, Kingston; Beck Memorial 
Sanatorium, London; Fort William Sanatorium, Fort William; Wood- 
stock; Hamilton, and Sudbury. 


ONTARIO 
REHABILITATION BRANCH 


ONTARIO DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH 





Teaching Machines and Programmed Instruction 
in Company Training and Development 


by J. R. Perigoe 


Time magazine calls programmed learning the first real in- 
novation in teaching since the invention of movable type in the 


15th century. 


The American Management Association thinks it important 
enough to schedule an orientation seminar on it (October 23-25, 


LaSalle Hotel, Chicago.) 


This article can tell you enough about it that you can begin 
integrating programmed instruction into your present training 


program. 


Although hardly out of the ex- 
perimental stage, programmed learn- 
ing is attracting widespread atten- 
tion in training circles. A number 
of large companies, such as _ Inter- 
national Business Machines, Inc., 
New York, and Polaroid Corp., Cam- 
bridge, Mass., have already conduct- 
ed extensive pilot studies of its ef- 
fectiveness. 

“Clearly,” says Industrial Relations 
News, “the first stages of a revolu- 
tion in job training methods is un- 
der way.” 

IBM used programming in a 
course on data processing for men 
who service their complex record- 


keeping equipment. The experimen- . 


tal group studied by itself, using a 
text in which the information to be 
learned was broken down into 719 
steps. Another group studied under 
instructors in conventional lecture- 
discussion classes, with standard 
text material. 

The experimental group complet- 
ed their work in 11 hours, compared 
with 15 hours for the men studying 
conventionally. What's more, the 


groups members did far better on 
the final exams. 

Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc., 
Murray Hill, New Jersey, is experi- 
menting with a program to teach 
basic electricity to its employees. A 
major oil company plans to teach 
higher mathematics to its research 
staff. Eastman Kodak Co., Roches- 
ter, is working on programs to teach 
economic theory, photography and 
industrial relations. Polaroid is of- 
fering employees programmed 
courses ranging from foreign lang- 
uages to engineering and quality 
control. 

Some courses have been printed 
and published in books. A few of 
these unusual self-instruction books 
are available in bookstores, and 
cover a number of subjects, not all 
of them concerned with business. 
One programmed text which has 
achieved some popularity is The El- 
ements of Bridge, by Bridge Cham- 
pion Charles H. Goren. 

IRN predicts programmed learn- 
ing is likely to change radically the 
process of education in schools as 
well as in plants and offices. Some 
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20 companies are scrambling to get 
into the business of making and 
selling machines to aid in courses 
of programmed instruction. 


A few concerns, such as the Gro- 
lier Society, Inc., New York, and 
U.S. Industries, Inc., New York, 
already have launched full-scale 
marketing campaigns. 

Many experts favor the use of 
machines in programmed learning. 
Generally, the machine presents one 
frame at a time to the student, and 
mechanically feeds back informa- 
tion to correct his errors or confirm 
that he is on the right track. 


The Grolier machine, the Min/ 
Max, is a hand-operated, typewriter- 
sized box weighing about 714 
pounds and sells for $20.00. U.S. 
Industries sells its Auto-Tutor Mark 
II for $1,250. This is an electrically 
run, push-button machine that can 
handle up to 5,000 microfilmed pro- 
gram frames. 

But a machine is not necessary. It 
is simply a device for transmit- 
ting to the student—one simple step 
at a time—the programmed informa- 
tion that is put into it. 


The programmed material is the 
important thing. It is meticulously 
prepared beforehand by expert psy- 
chologists skilled in learning theory, 
working closely with educators. 
Properly constructed programs are 
absolutely essential to effective 
machine learning. 

However, there is nothing to pre- 
vent an intelligent training man 
in industry from experimenting with 
learning programs in such fields as 
clerical training, retail sales clerk 
training, technical and professional 
training, field sales training, man- 
agement training or machine oper- 
ation. 

A competent industrial trainer 
knows enough about the jobs he 
teaches that he can break them 
down into a series of short, easy 
consecutive steps. He can give a 


hint or simple example along with 
each step and work out an easy 
question to ask about each step. 
This enables the student to get the 
right answer almost every time, and 
to move along rapidly, advancing 
eagerly from one step to the next. 

The lack of programmed material 
is the handicap under which indus- 
trial trainers are working at the 
present time, so they have to de- 
velop their own. 

The American Management As- 
sociation seminar coming up in Oc- 
tober will teach programming as 
part of its course and information 
also is available from a_ research 
centre in New York that develops 
programs, teaches learning  tech- 
niques and carries on research in 
the field. 

This is The Center for Program- 
ed Instruction, Inc., 365 West End 
Ave., New York 24, New York, U. 
S. A., which was established with 
the help of a Carnegie grant.*® 

We asked Kenneth L. Brown, 
manager of the educational division 
of Grolier of Canada Limited, how 
programming was done. 

First, he said, you break down 
the operation to be taught into a 
series of easy consecutive steps. It 
is helpful to work out these steps 
with actual learners to make sure 
that thev can progress from sten to 
step with the possibility of making 
mistakes practically eliminated. 

“Whenever you find a_ learner 
making a mistake on your program 
you correct the program because it 
is a teaching as well as a learning 
program. ; 

“If several students stumble over 
the same question the programmers 
do not blame the students. They 


*As we go to press we learn ~f a Programmed 
Learning Institute of Canada in process of 
formation. It is a non-profit organization that 
Proposes to teach the art of programming to 
people in industry and the armed forces. The 
editor will be p'eased to pass on to the In- 
stitute any manifestations of interest on the 
part of readers. 
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COMMENT ON THIS ARTICLE 

This whole subject has some fascinating implications. True, it is 
not new but it represents an organized approach to dissemination of 
knowledge, making it possible for the individual to proceed in sensible 
steps and at his own rate of learning. It will be a god-send in certain 
situations where time, and/or circumstances make it difficult to get a 
skilled instructor. As a result of this article I have been motivated to 
do some experimenting within my own department. 

However, when one stands back and looks soberly at this concept, 
one must realize that the teaching machine, whether simple or com- 
plex, is really only a mechanical gadget. The value, or otherwise, is 
proportional to the skill of the person who produced the learning 
material. This is anything but a new concept. In fact, some authors 
who have written in a conscientious way with the learner in mind 
have done exceedingly well in the past. This teaching machine has 
one serious lack — it has no soul. Most of us can single out from our 
educational experience two or three teachers whose contribution was 
priceless beyond words, not for the facts they taught but for the influ- 
ence they have had on us over the years. Let us not become mesmer- 
ized with the gadgetry of the teaching machine to the point where we 
become convinced that teaching either can or should be a push-but- 
ton operation.—William R. Clark, Training Director, 


The Robert Simpson Co. Ltd. 








assume there is something wrong 
with the way that particular step 
was incorporated into the total pro- 


as he is teaching. The student can 
be shown the machine, the opera- 
tion can be explained, the various 
parts given their names and their 
function explained. 


gram and rework the material to 
eliminate the difficulty. 


Technical writers would make 
good programmers, according to Mr. 
Brown. He points out that they are 
trained to present technical subjects 
to lay people now and that is actu- 
ally what programmed learning is 
—the defining of terms and breaking 
down difficult and complicated sub- 
jects into small, easy-to-absorb steps. 


“They may add more intermediate 
steps at the troublesome point or 
delete others that obstructed easy 
progress. 


“This process of student testing, 
revision and re-testing is continued 
until student error is reduced to a 
minimum.” 


He thinks that programmed learn- 
ing has a tremendous potential for 
industry and that the leaders will 
be starting now to train good quali- 
fied people in the art of program- 
ming. 


_ The Grolier Society is not yet do- 
ing any industrial programming. 
Their work is the preparation of 
self-tutoring programs for use with 
the Min/Max teaching machine. 
They have a number of experienced 


He sees the day coming when new 
people coming into a department 
will be taught how to operate 
machinery by the programmed 
learning process instead of wasting 
the time of the operator, who is sup- 
posed to produce at the same time 


programmers at work and have pro- 
duced series on spelling, punctua- 
tion, elementary arithmetic and al- 
gebra, fundamentals of music, fun- 
damentals of electricity, basic theory 
of transistors, and a modern lan- 
guage series. 
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However, its executives foresee 
the day when they, or similar or- 
ganizations, will take on industrial 
programming for a fee. Mr. Brown 
would like to see universities de- 
velop public techniques that any- 
one could use. 


He feels sure that industry would 
develop short cuts and more efficient 
methods of operation if they broke 
all their operations down into min- 
ute steps such as is required for 
programmed learning and teaching. 


“Don’t wait five years for your 
programming to develop for your in- 
dustry”, suggests Mr. Brown. “Start 
experimenting with job program- 
ming now’. 


HOW IT’S DONE 


Reprinted below is material as 
used in a learning program that was 
prepared to impart knowledge about 
programmed learning itself. Tech- 
nique of use is to keep left-hand 
column of answers covered, check- 
ing for accuracy after each ques- 
tion has been answered in turn. 


HERE'S HOW TO PROGRAM 


1. Learning should be fun. 
However, in the early stages of 
learning a subject, students oft- 
en make many errors. Most 
people (do/do not) like to 
make errors. 


do not 


2. When a student makes many 
errors in learning, he often de- 
cides that he does not like the 
subject. He would be more cor- 
rect to decide that he does not 
like to make — 


errors 


3. For a long time, educators, 
psychologists, and people in 
general thought it was impos- 
sible to learn without making 
a large number of errors. In 


fact they even had a name for 

this kind of learning. They cal- 

led it “trial-and- ——” learning. 
error 


4. Recent developments in the 
psychology of learning have 
cast serious doubts as to the 
necessity of “trial-and-error” 
learning. If the learning mater- 
ial is carefully prepared, or pro- 
grammed, in a special way, the 
student can master the subject 
while making very few errors. 
The material you are reading 
right now has been prepared, 
or —— in this special way. 
programmed 


5. The basic idea of program- 
med learning is that the most 
efficient, pleasant, and perman- 
ent learning takes place when 
the student proceeds through a 
course by a large number of 
small, easy-to-take steps. _ If 
each step the students takes is 
small he (is/is not) likely to 
make errors. 


is not 


6. A program, then, is made up 
of a large number of small, 
easy-to-take steps. A student 
can proceed from knowing very 
little about a subject to mas- 
tery of the subject by going 
through a —. If the program is 
carefully prepared, he should 
make (many/few) errors along 
the way. 


program 
few 


7. Programmed learning has 
many features which are differ- 
ent from conventional methods 
of learning. You have already 
learned one of these principles. 
This principle is that a student 
learns best if he proceeds by 
small — 


steps 
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8. The features of program- 
med learning are applications 
of learning principles discover- 
ed in psychological laboratories. 
You have learned the first of 
these principles. You can guess 
that we call it the Principle of 
Small —. 
Steps 


9. The principles on which pro- 

grammed learning are based 

were discovered in (psychologi- 

cal/astrological) —_ laboratories. 

The first of these principles is 

the Principle of Small Steps. 
psychological 


10.The first principle of pro- 
grammed learning is The Prin- 
ciple of — —. 

Small Steps 


11. What is the first Principle 
of Programmed Learning? 
The Principle of Small Steps. 


12. Another finding from the 
psychological laboratories is 
that the student learns best if 
he is actively responding as he 
is learning. The student who 
actually works out algebra prob- 
lems will probably do (better/ 
worse) on a test than the stud- 
ent who only reads the ex- 
planations and looks at the ex- 
ample. 


better 


13. Another way to say that 

people “learn by doing” is that 

they learn by active responding. 

You can guess that the second 

Principle of Programmed Learn- 

ing is the Principle of Active —. 
Responding 


14. Principles of Programmed 
Learning: (1) The Principle of 
Small Steps. (2) The Principle 
of Active —. 

Responding 


15. Principles of Programmed 


Leesning: (1) The Principle of 
—. (2) The Principal of 
(1) Small Steps 
(2) Active Responding 


16. Principles of Programmed 
Learning: (1) — — — — —-. 
Gass 
(1) The Principle of Small Steps. 
(2) The Principle of Active Re- 
sponding. 


17. A third principle from the 
psychological laboratory. Stud- 
ents learn best when they can 
confirm their answers immedi- 
ately. A student who must wait 
two weeks for test results prob- 
ably (will/will not) learn as 
well as a student whose test is 
scored immediately. 
will not 


18. Principle No. 3. A student 
learns best when he can confirm 
his answers immediately. This 
can be called the Principle of 
Immediate Confirmation. In the 
program you are using now, 
you can confirm your answer 
immediately. So this program 
(does/does not) use the Prin- 
ciple of Immediate —. 

Does 

Confirmation 


19. When a student can im- 
mediately confirm his answer, 
the Principie of — — is being 
applied. 

Immediate Confirmation 


20. Three learning principles: 
(1) The Principle of Small —. 
(2) The Principle of Active 
(3) The Principle of Immedi- 
ate —-. 

Steps 

Responding 

Confirmation 
21. Three learning principles: 
(1) The Principle of — —. 
(2) The Principle of — -. 
(3) The Principle of — —-. 
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Small Steps. 
Active Responding 
Immediate Confirmation 


22. When a subject matter such 
as calculus is broken down into 
parts so that the student can 
easily go from one item to the 
next, we are using the Principle 
of — — 

Small Steps 


23. When the material from 
which the student is learning 
demands that he write his an- 
swer out, the Principle of — — 
is being used. 

Active Responding 
24. When the learning material 
the student is using is arranged 
so that he can find out immedi- 
ately if his answer is correct or 
incorrect, the Principle of — — 
is being used. 

Immediate Confirmation 
25. Some people naturally learn 
more readily or more slowly 
than others. If the pace of 
classroom is too fast or too slow 
for a child, he probably (will/ 
will not) learn as well as he 
could at his own pace. 

will not 


26. In programmed learning, 
each student can work each step 
as slowly or as quickly as he 
chooses. This is called the Prin- 
ciple of Self-Pacing. Since you 
can spend as much or as little 
time as you wish on each step 
in this program, the Principle of 
Self-Pacing (is/is not) being 
used. 


The Principle of Program- 
med Learning in which each 
student can pace himself is call- 
the Principle of —--—. 

Self-Pacing 


28. When each student is allow- 

ed to learn at his own rate (as 

with a private tutor), the Prin- 

ciple of —-— is being used. 
Self-Pacing 


29. You have now learned four 
of the five most important prin- 
ciples of programmed learning, 
Now we will review them: 


(1) Principle of — —. (easy 
sequence of steps). (2) Prin- 
ciple of — —. (student makes a 


definite response) (3) Principle 
of — —. (Student learns im- 
mediately if he is right or 
wrong) (4) Principle of —-~-, 
(student can choose the speed at 
which he completes the pro- 


gram ) 
(1) Small Steps 
(2) Active Responding 
(3) Immediate Confirmation 
(4) Self-Pacing 


30. In programmed learning, the 
student leaves a complete re- 
cord of his learning experience. 
If he writes down his answer 
to each step, it (is/is not) pos- 
sible to find out exactly where 
he made mistakes. 


31. Suppose a_ student goes 
through 100 steps on a program 
and writes down each answer. 
He makes four mistakes. From 
his record you (can/cannot) 
tell where each mistake was 
made. 
can 


32. Suppose you want to improve 

a program by revising it. Sup- 

pose 10 students all made a 

mistake on step No. 37. This 

probably (would/would _ not) 

be a good frame t to revise. 
would 


33. Students miss steps because 
they are too big, unclear, or 
have not been reviewed often 
enough. By looking over a pro- 
gram, you (can/cannot) see ex- 

' actly what steps came before a 
step on which a mistake was 
made. 

can 
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34. Since accurate records of 
the learning experience of each 
student are available, revisions 
can be made on the basis of 
actual student responses. If the 
presentation of some point is 
not clear, this (will/will not) 
show up in the performance on 
the program. 


will 


35. Revision of a program on 
the basis of student perform- 
ance is called the Principle of 
Student Testing. Since the pro- 
gram you are using now has 
been developed on this basis, 
the Principle of — — has been 
used here. 
Student Testing 


36. Making revisions of pro- 
grams on the basis of the learn- 
ing records of students is mak- 
ing use of Programming Prin- 
ciple No. 5: 
The Principle of Student Testing. 


37. You have now learned the 
five most important program- 
ming principles. Now we will 
review them: (1) Principle of 
— —. (easy progress from item 
to item); (2) Principle of — —. 
(student actively records his re- 
sponse; (3) Principle of — —. 
(rapid knowledge of correct- 
ness); (4) Principle of —-—. 
(student chooses speed of prog- 
ress): (5) Principle of — —. 
(program revised on basis of 
student performance). 
) Small Steps 
) Active Responding 
) Immediate Confirmation 
) Self-Pacing 
) Student Testing 
38. Now see if you can list the 
five programming _ principles 
without hints: 
) Principle of Small Steps 
) Principle of Active Responding 


(3) Principle of Immediate Confirm- 
ation 

(4) Principle of Self-Pacing 

(5) Principle of Student Testing 


39. A student “gives up” on an 
algebra lesson from his text- 
book because the steps in the 
first problem are much too big. 
What programming principle 
was not followed here? 

The Principle of Small Steps. 


40. A student takes an exam- 
ination. The teacher, by work- 
ing late each night, gets the 
papers graded in one week and 
returns them to the class. The 
student has since lost interest 
and doesn’t check his paper. 
What programming principle 
has not been followed? 

The Principle of Immediate Con- 
firmation. 


41. A student goes through a 
program writing down his re- 
sponse to every step. What pro- 
gramming principle is being 
followed here? 

The Principle of Active Responding. 


42. A programmer finds that the 
draft of a program results in 
over 50% errors by students. 
He completely revises the pro- 
gram. In the new version, stud- 
ents make only 4% errors. What 
programming principle __ has 
been used here? 
The Principle of Student Testing. 


43. A very bright student becomes 
bored because he already knows 
the material being taught. As a 
result he daydreams and gets 
into trouble with his teacher. 
What programming principle 
has not been followed here? 

The Principle of Self-Pacing. 


44. A student is convinced by 
previous experience that he can 
not learn algebra. He happens 
to try an algebra program. To 
his surprise, he finds that each 
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of the first 75 steps he tries are 
easy to understand and he has 
no difficulty. What program- 
ming principle is being used 
here? 

Principle of Small Steps. 


45. A good teacher is disturbed 
because students are not “get- 
ting” the material. They say 
they don’t understand his lec- 
tures, or the textbook. Unfor- 
tunately, he has no_ specific 
record of what goes wrong, so 
he has difficulty in revising and 
improving his presentation. 
What programming principle is 
not being followed here? 

Principle ot Student Testing. 


46. A student is studying chem- 
ical equations. He thinks he 
“understands”, but never prac- 
tices actually writing any ques- 
tions out. He takes a test on 
chemical equations .and gets a 
very low score. What program- 
ming principle is not being fol- 
lowed here? 

Principle of Active Responding. 


47. A student is learning physics 
from a program. He is not abso- 
lutely sure of every answer, but 
he can check each answer with- 
in a second after he writes it. 
What programming principle is 
being followed here? 


Principle of Immediate Con- 
firmation. 

48. A very careful student is 
learning electronics from a pro- 
gram. It takes him twice as 
long to finish as it takes the rest 
of the class. However, on the 
final test, he does as well as 
anyone. What programming 
principle has been followed 
here? 


Principle of Self-Pacing. 


49. It is easy to remember the 
five Principles of Programmed 


Learning. To do this, just re- 
member what happens as you 
go through a program. The first 
thing you do is read the mater- 
ial in a Step. This material has 
been carefully constructed so 
that you can take that step cas- 
ily. Therefore the Principle of 
— — is used. 


Small Steps 


50. Read — Write: After you 
read the small step material, 
you write your answer. Since 
writing is an active response, 
you are using the Principle of 


Active Responding 


51. Read — Write — Check. (1) 
Read Small Step Material. (2) 
Write your answer. Next, you 
check your answer immediately. 
Since you can find out immedi- 
ately whether or not your an- 
swer is correct, you are using 
the Principle of — —. 


Immediate Confirmation 


52. Read — Write — Check — 
Advance: After reading, writ- 
ing, and checking your answer, 
you advance to the next step as 
slowly or as quickly as you 
wish. Since you can advance 
at vour own rate, you are us- 
ing the Principle of — - —. 


Self-Pacing 


’ 


53. To remember the first four 
Principles of Programmed 
Learning, just remember what 
happens when you work through 
a program: 

Read — Write — Check — Ad- 
vance; (1) Read: this reminds 
you that you first read the 
specifically-constructed —_ mater- 
ial in each step. So the first 
programming principle is the 
Principle of — —. 


Small Steps 
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54. Read — Write — Check — 


Advance. (2) Write: respond- ——.(4) Principle Of —-=; (5) 
ing to each step by writing re- Principle of — —. 

minds you of the principle of (1) Small Steps 

2) Active Responding 


3) Immediate Confirmation 
4) Self-Pacing 


Active Responding 
55. Read — Write — Check — 


Advance. (3) Check: being 
able to check each answer right 
away reminds you of the Prin- 
ciple of — —. 

Immediate Confirmation 


56. Read — Write — Check — 


Advance (4) Advance: being 
able to take each step at your 
own rate reminds you of the 
Principle of — -—. 
Self-Pacing 
57 Read — Write — Check — 
Advance: Remember the order 
of events as you go through a 
| program. These will help you 
| remember the first four princi- 
ples of programming. Now, 
review: 
(1) Principle of — —. 
} (2) Principle of — —. 
(3) Principle of — —. 


(4) Principle of —-—. 
1) Small Steps 
2) Active Responding 
3) Immediate Confirmation 
4) Self-Pacing 


58. To remember the fifth and 
most important Principle of 
Programmed Learning, remem- 
ber this word: Record. This 
will remind you that the de- 
tailed record which the student 
leaves provides the basis for 
revising the program. 

This reminds you of the Prin- 
ciple of — —. 

Student Testing 


59. Read — Write — Check — 
Advance — and Record. By re- 
membering these five key 
words, you can easily remember 
the five important features of 
programmed learning. 


(1) Principle of — —. (2) Prin- 
ciple of — —. (3) Principle of 


[1 


_ 


5) Student Testing 


60. You have now learned the 
fundamental Principles of Pro- 
grammed Learning. The pro- 
gram on which you learned was 
developed on these principles. 
These principles, developed in 
psychological learning labora- 
tories, are being applied with 
much success to topics such as 
mathematics, science, language, 
and literature. 

61. Many people feel that the 
application of these principles 
will cause a fundamental 
change in our educational tech- 
niques. As was pointed out, we 
feel the most important aspect 
of Programmed Learning is the 
record which the student leaves 
of his learning experience. By 
revising our programs on the 
basis of these records, we can 
construct programs which teach 
better and more efficiently. 
62. But the most important 
thing about Programmed Learn- 
ing is this: the records left by 
a student in a program give 
us a powerful tool for learn- 
ing about learning. It has been 
characteristic of science that 
great strides forward are made 
when powerful new observing 
instruments are developed. 

63. Witness the advance in 
astronomy following the inven- 
tion of the telescope, and in bi- 
ology and medicine following 
the invention of the microscope. 
We feel that the step-by-step 
record which learning programs 
provide may prove to be an 
equally powerful tool in study- 
ing that most complex scienti- 
fic phenomenon, human learn- 
ing. 








Personalities 


J. L. Sukloff of C.G.E. is giving 
the 1961-62 course in Personnel Ad- 
ministration-Training in the Busi- 
ness and Industry Session, Univer- 
sity of Toronto extension depart- 
ment. John A. Wainwright of Mac- 
lean Hunter gives two courses—Ad- 
vanced Personnel Administration 
and an Introduction to Psychology 
in Industry. J. Rae Perigoe of the 
Personnel Journel is giving the Em- 
ployee Relations section of the pub- 
lic relations course. 


D. A. Wallace, treasurer of P A T 
reports revenue of $57,531 and ex- 
penditures of $50,842 for the year 
ended May, 1961. Surplus of $6,706 
added to previous surplus of $35,- 
413, gives a grand surplus of $43,- 
514. 


Taking part in a program of even- 
ing courses in business and man- 
agement under the auspices of the 
North York Board of Education are 
a number of P A T members, in- 
cluding: W. R. Clark, training direc- 
tor, The Robert Simpson Co. Ltd.; 
Ivan H. McGowan, Industrial Rela- 
tions Counsellor; C. B. C. Scott, On- 
tario Hydro; R. D. Dickie, Imperial 
Oil Limited; John W. MacMillan, 
Canada Packers Limited. 


Charles J. Malone, long time mem- 
ber of the Personnel Association of 
London District, has retired from 
the Public Utilities Commission of 
London and has been appointed an 
honorary member of the association. 
Charlie has always been a staunch 
supporter of the Personnel Journal 
and acted as its editorial representa- 
tive for a number of years. 


D. K. Irwin, Secretary, Personnel 
Association of Edmonton, forwards 
a copy of their new constitution. 
Write for a copy to P.O. Bex 517, 
Edmonton, if you are interested. 


On the editorial advisory board of 
sister publication Canada Careers 
Directory are: E. J. Fitzpatrick, Per- 
sonnel Manager, B.P. Canada Limit- 
ed; L. D. Gadoury, B.A., Lic. en 
Péd., Directeur du Bureau de J'Or- 
ientation scolaire et professionnelle, 
La Commission des Ecoles Catho- 
liques de Montréal; Hugh Crombie, 
Vice - President and Treasurer 
Dominion Engineering Works, Past 
President, Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association and Chairman, Cana- 
dian Research Committee on Prac- 
tical Education; Erle Ulley, Person- 
nel Manager, Industrial Acceptance 
Corporation Limited. 


G. I’. Bentley, formerly personnel 
assistant, Canadian Industries Ltd., 
Hamilton, has been appointed per- 
sonnel administrator for the corpor- 
ation of the Town of Burlington, 
Ont. 


John H. Sexton, formerly employee 
services manager of Ford Motor 
Company of Canada, has been nam- 
ed president of Automatic Canteen 
Company of Canada Ltd. 





PAT EXECUTIVE 
New PAT executive elected for 
the 1961-1962 season consists of 
President R. R. Lisson, Vice-Presi- 
dent J. L. Sukloff, Vice-President 
W. W. Towill. and Treasurer D. A. 
Wallace. 


The other directors, and the 
activities for which they are re- 
sponsible, are C. G. Bourne, semin- 
ars; J. J. Cowan, discussion groups; 
|. F. Kinder, attendance, member- 
ship and reception; W. J. Milkes, 
monthly meetings; R. H. Nicholson, 
research; K. W. Preston, advance 
planning, federation and __ special 
events; J. A. Wainwright, public re- 
lations. 
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The Need for Continuing Education 


by Ronald S. Ritchie* 


In the last hundred years man- 
kind has learned more in the physi- 
cal sciences, and perhaps more 
about himself, than he had slowly 
and painfully discovered over all 
of the centuries of his previous his- 
tory. Not only has the pace of addi- 
tion to our knowledge quickened, 
but it has continued to accelerate to 
the point where we now seem like- 
ly to double our fund of knowledge 
in some fields about every quarter 
century. Most of us can remember 
when Buck Rogers was a children’s 
fantasy. Today we are adjusting our 
view of the universe to accommo- 
date the reality of man-made satel- 
lites and space travel. At the same 
time, man’s knowledge grows so rap- 
idly that we are told on good auth- 
ority that the theoretical physicist 
can now hope to have a working 
understanding of not more than half 
his field, the mathematician of not 
more than one quarter of the cur- 
rent theoretical knowledge in his 
discipline. We are experiencing a 
degree of change which has radic- 
ally altered our concepts of the 
world, our ways of earning a living, 
and the kind of material life we en- 
joy. 


The great English mathematician 


and = philosopher, Alfred = North 
*Mr. Ritchie, on loan from Imperial Oil at the 
federal government's request, is executive 
director of the Royal Commiss’on on Govern- 


ment Organization. At the time of his ap- 
pointment, ke was manager of Imperial’s em- 
ployee relations department. He is a graduate 
in Economics and Political Science from the 
University of Western Ontario and has done 
post-graduate work in economics at Queen's 
University. This paper was written originally 
for the Canadian Credit Men’s Trust Associa- 
tion. 


Whitehead, said in 1916: “Tomor- 
row science will have moved for- 
ward yet one more step, and there 
will be no appeal from the judg- 
ment which will then be pronounc- 
ed on the uneducated.” Education 
can be divided somewhat arbitrarily 
into three facets, the vocational, the 
citizenship, and the personal. The 
pace change has affected all three 
and promises to do so at least as 
greatly in the future. Our personal 
lives today can be much richer and 
more varied because we work short- 
er hours, have longer vacations, have 
better health, live longer, and have 
more wealth. In other words, we 
have many more choices available 
to us than did our forefathers. 
Whether we choose in ways which 
add to our stature and our control 
over life, or whether we become 
the restless victims of under-devel- 
oped minds exposed to too much 
free time, must depend in part upon 
what our education will have con- 
tributed to our capacity and our 
desire for continuing _ personal 
growth. 


The opportunity and the neces- 


‘ sity for choice are also increasing 


with us in the field of citizenship. 
We have choices today about allo- 
cating our resources between finer 
school buildings and finer teachers, 
between university education for 
more young people and extended 
welfare benefits, between defense 
expenditures and aid to underde- 
veloped countries, between infla- 
tionary wage settlements and econ- 
omic growth for all, between pro- 
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The “Right” Person Will See Yur 


TELEVISION 


Television commercials appearing 
on U.S. and Canadian stations 
will direct over 1,500,000 viewers 
to your advertising in The 
Telegram. 


RADIO 


Radio commercials on 16 Ontario 
stations will tell an audience of 
over 1,000,000 listeners ahout job 
opportunities in The Telegram. 


BILLBOARDS 
19 billboards like this will make 
Torontonians automatically think 
of The Telegram when seeking 
better positions. 





POINT-OF-SALE ADVERTISING 


Cards like this will appear on all 
Telegram trucks and newspaper 
boxes. 


FRONT PAGE NEWS 


Front Page Notices like this will 
direct Telegram readers direct to 
the Help Wanted columns of The 
Telegram. 
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tected industries and concentration 
of our efforts in the fields where 
they yield the greatest incomes to- 
day. 

When resources are limited, 
choices are simple. When resources 
are great and growing, choices are 
difficult and more crucial for the 
eventual shape of our society. In a 
democracy, no individual can have 
adequate, let alone expert, knowl- 
edge in the wide range of questions 
which are continually up for deci- 
sion. But successful democracy must 
depend upon the ability of the or- 
dinary citizen to decide who are the 
experts, and whose is the voice of 
wisdom on such questions. Here 
again education makes its contribu- 
tion to his ability to do so and in 
fact to his interest in doing so. 


Millions Spent 

Today, business and industry op- 
erate huge educational programs. A 
recent survey in the United States 
among some of the larger corpora- 
tions suggested that many millions 
of dollars are being spent on such 
programs each year and that in fact 
the total of private expenditures on 
education and training schemes for 
their own employees might well 
rival public expenditures on educa- 
tion. 

“Factories today have classrooms, 
organized programs of studies, fac- 
ulties, textbooks and examinations, 
and even graduation exercises with 
diplomas. Educational budgets oft- 
en rival those of good-sized colleges, 
and expenditures per student are not 
infrequently two and a half or three 
times the national average for con- 
ventional institutions.” ® 

I am not sure of the dimensions 
of this kind of effort in Canada. I 
do know of a program for upgrad- 
ing skills of a blue collar group in 
one Canadian plant which is cost- 


*Clark and Sloan, Classrooms in the Factory. 


ing over $1,000 per man over a four- 
year period. That comes close to 
the cost of a university education. 
Such programs involve an_increas- 
ingly large number of corporations, 
a growing number of employees, 
and an ever widening range of sub- 
jects and objectives. They range 
from apprenticeship and _ skill pro- 
grams at the craft level, through 
basic training in mathematics and 
the sciences, classes in English and 
wide range of training projects for 
managers and potential managers. 
We can take it for granted that 
these internal programs of business 
and industry and the dollars that 
are spent upon them are a response 
to needs. The needs are almost 
certainly associated with the pace of 
change. 


Nowhere are the pressures of 
change demanding more in the busi- 
ness world today than from those 
who aspire to be managers. The 
significance of this becomes greater 
as we consider the fact that automa- 
tion and an increasingly complex 
world are forcing the job of man- 
agement to be sub-divided and shar- 
ed among more people and at more 
levels in all but the smallest  or- 
ganizations. 


So long as employers must teach 
their own specializations to crafts- 
men, clerical workers, engineers, and 
managers, they must be interested 
in people who have the proper 
foundation and background _ into 
which to fit the specific skills and 
knowledge required by their em- 
ployment. It is for this reason that 
the large employers of engineers 
have been urging universities to 
broaden the scope of engineering 
courses, to include more of the 
humanities and of basic mathemat- 
ics and science and rather less of 
specialized technique. It is for this 
reason, too, that businesses in their 
search for managerial talent are 


more and more looking for men who 
have a reasonable grasp of the world 
as a whole, for university graduates 
who, along with their specialty of 
business administration, accounting, 
law, or a technical field, have ac- 
quire 1 some perspective on the soc- 
iety around them, and some depth 
of understanding of their times. This 
means knowledge of history, econ- 
omics, political science, and geogra- 
phy. 


There is one skill which, in com- 
mon with almost every other aspect 
of the individual's life, is increas- 
ingly demanding. This is skill 
in the field of communications, the 
ability to convey one’s thoughts and 
ideas effectively, and to grasp the 
thoughts and ideas of others. In the 
business world this skill is not only 
vital for ordinary administrative and 
planning purposes; it is increasing- 
ly important for inter-group com- 
munications of all kinds, for proper 
relations between labor and man- 
agement, and for a proper interpret- 
ation of the business organization 
to other groups in society. In the 
days when the typical unit in our 


society was an isolated farm family 
engaged in relatively simple econ- 
omic pursuits, there may have been 
little premium on the communicat- 
ing ability of the average individual. 
Today, when almost no man works 
alone and none is self-sufficient, the 
ability to exchange ideas and 
thoughts effectively is a prime re- 
quisite. Without adequate skills in 
this field no one is equipped to cope 
with a world of change. 


If what I have said about the pace 
of change in the world is even part- 
ly valid, it must be evident that edu- 
cation can no longer be regarded as 
a process which terminates when 
school is completed. People who are 
to have the flexibility to live com- 
fortably and usefully in a world of 
rapid change must be prepared for 
their education to continue in quite 
formal ways throughout their work- 
ing career. What they acquire at 
school must be regarded as ground- 
ing in the basics which will fit them 
to continue on-the-job training and 
to make full use of the educational 
resources which will be available to 
them while working. 


BANFF SCHOOL OF ADVANCED MANAGEMENT 


THIRTEENTH SESSION 


February 5 


March 17, 1962 


A PROGRAM OF SENIOR EXECUTIVE TRAINING 


Objectives of Management, 


Business, Managerial Accounting, 


Administrative Practices, Government and 


Mobilization of Financial Resources, 


Human Relations, Labor Relations, Canadian Economic Scene, Marketing 


Management, Production Management, Personnel Management. 


For Information and Course Prospectus write: 


EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, BANFF SCHOOL OF ADVANCED MANAGEMENT 
BANFF, ALBERTA, CANADA 











Framework for Management 


John Aylan-Parker* 


Management development is not 
just another word for management 
training. 

I have felt for some time that we 
cannot properly develop manage- 
ment persons without dealing with 
all phases of management develop- 
ment. Charles W. V. Mears states 
this concept in AMA Management 
Report No. 34: “Management de- 
velopment is evolving from a series 
of disconnected processes into an 
administration art”. 


May [ suggest a framework for 
arranging the series of disconnected 
processes mentioned by Mr. Mears. 

The framework for a complete 
management development program- 
me might consist of the following: 


Selection—The first step in devel- 
oping the management corps is to 
decide upon the type of raw mater- 
ial; and then to specify the methods 
of selection. 


Personnel Reviews — A _ pro- 
gramme for the regular assess- 
ment of each management person. 
This provides an inventory of the 
types of potential currently avail- 
able and it unearths the individual 
development requirements for train- 
ing, coaching and job moves. For 
management, it provides the facts 
for planning: for the individual, 
indicates what self-development is 
required. 


Counselling — This is the obvious 
step after personnel reviews, but it 


*C. J. A. Aylan-Parker iz a member personnel 
staff of the Bell Telephone Company of Canada 
in Toronto. This framework is the result of 
his so far unsuecessful search for such a 
framework in his reading in this field. 


is also required throughout the 
vear. Its object is to help the in- 
dividual to plan his  self-develop- 
ment, 


The Combining Action—This step 
would require the formalizing of 
current methods for combining as 
many of the requirements of the in- 
dividual (as identified in the _per- 
sonnel reviews) with the operating 
needs of the unit. 


Training—This part of the whole 
programme is the formal training— 
within and outside the company; 
and it would include directions on 
self-development. 


Job Experience Phase—This_pro- 
vides for developing broader man- 
agement persons by moves to dif- 
ferent jobs—both line and staff, 


Demotion and Dismissal — There 
should be provision for pruning in- 
effective persons by demotion, ad- 
jiustment moves and, if necessary, 
dismissal. Ineffective individuals 
block job moves and allow a detri- 
mental atmosphere of weak manage- 
ing to be regarded as acceptable. 


Records—(a) Personal—a complete 
personal record of each individual 
seems to be essential. Such a record 
should follow the man, for his whole 
career, in moves to any department 
in the company. 


(b) Control—Control records, with 
the necessary reports, would be re- 
quired to provide lists of the types 
of management persons available 
and the types needed. The latter 
shows the changing target or objec- 
tives for the whole development 
programme. 
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Education... A 


by F. J. 





The question of which is of great- 
er value to an employer, the stud- 
ent who has obtained his degree 
before commencing work, or one 
who, with a good basic educational 
foundation, commences with a com- 
pany and continues his studies 
through night courses, could be one 
of considerable debate with pros 
and cons for both sides. 


In my _ position as _ personnel 
manager, I have been privileged to 
interview thousands of applicants 
for all kinds of situations and it has 
been an interesting study to analyze 
the various personalities who have 
come seeking employment. 


So many factors enter into the pic- 
ture that it is impossible to go into 
all details, but let us consider a 
few of the requirements. First: 
There is the situation. Does it call 
for a skilled profession or a non- 
skilled worker. Second: There is the 
environment. What type of people 
are already on the job — will the 
new employee fit in as part of the 
team? Third: What kind of person- 
ality does the applicant possess? Is 
he a self-centred introvert or the 
“hail fellow well met” type who 
wants to throw his weight around? 
Fourth: What is his background— 
such as family life, business experi- 
ence, hobbies and recreations? Is he 
a leader or must he forever be led? 
There are other points to consider, 
such as motivation, ambition, sin- 
cerity and accomplishment. 


*Mr. Knights is personnel manager, The Mont- 


real Star. 






























Means to an End 


Knights* 


As a representative of my com- 
pany, I must ask myself on every 
occasion—“Is this applicant one who 
‘can do’ or one who ‘will do’?” There 
is a difference! 


Many an applicant who possesses 
a degree can do a specified job, but 
because of his letters will feel super- 
ior and will not do it. On the other 
hand, many of the most successful 
men in business, having started 
their careers in a job have made a 
specialized study of their work and 
continued course after course in or- 
der to achieve a goal with reward- 
ing results. 


Education, of itself, is of no value 
unless used. I may know how to 
swim, but unless I put into practice 
the proper motions to keep afloat, 
I would sink and drown as easily 
as the one who had never had a les- 
son in his life. 


Equally important, if not more so, 
is for a student to have direction, 
—to know where he is headed, and 
why. I have interviewed so many 
graduates whose sole obsession was 

. to “get my B.A.” and after getting 
it had not the foggiest idea what 
they wanted as a career. 

The journey of life is like any 
other journey and _ the traveller 
should know where he wants to go 
and prepare for it. Experienced tra- 
vellers avoid excess baggage as 
much as possible and the wise stud- 
ent will avoid cramming irrelevant 
subjects just for the sake of “carry- 

ing” them with him. 








Canada, situated as it is between 
two great cultures—extreme liberal- 
ism of the Western hemisphere on 
one side and slow, methodical con- 
servatism of Europe on the other, 
coupled with its vast untouched re- 
sources, offers the greatest oppor- 
tunity in the world to any young 
person who will prepare himself by 
study, work, sincerity and fortitude, 
to meet the challenge of a nation 
vibrant with life and great poten- 
tiality. 


May I inject a personal reference? 
My sainted Mother presented me 
with a small Bible on my twelfth 
birthday. Written on the fly-leaf in 
front were these words—“Study to 
show thyself approved unto God, a 
workman that needeth not to be 
ashamed”. To anyone following this 
precept it means the difference be- 
tween craftsmanship and mediocrity. 
Canada needs craftsmen. 


University Course Sought 


Authority for Federation to in- 
itiate a study of a course in person- 
nel and _ industrial relations at 
Queen’s University will be sought at 
the fourth annual meeting October 
19 to 21 at the Marlborough Hotel, 
Winnipeg. 


A committee under the chairman- 
ship of William Mitchell of TCF, 
Cornwall, Ont., will present the pro- 
posal. 

Principal speaker at the meeting 
will be Donald M. Stephens, chair- 
man of Manitoba Hydro and an en- 
gineer of international distinction. 
He will address the dinner meeting 
Friday, October 20, on “Some 
Thoughts on the Use of Manpower 
Resources.” 


Terry Hercus, Chairman Host 
Committee, Personnel Association 
of Greater Winnipeg, has arranged 
for a block of rooms to be set aside 
for delegates at the Marlborough 
Hotel. Prices are $9.50 to $10.50 
without air conditioning and $12.00, 
$14.00 and $16.00 for air-condition- 
ed rooms. If associations notify him 
of the number of delegates who will 
attend, he will arrange bookings. 
His address is T. F. Hercus, Canada 
Packers Ltd., St. Boniface, Man. 


The Winnipeg association — will 
hold a reception for all delegates 
in the board room of the hotel the 
evening of October 19. 


Annual meeting will be held on 

the mezzanine floor all day Friday 
and Saturday morning, October 20 
and 21. 
_ Friday morning will be devoted 
to reports from the president, re- 
gional directors, the Journal, and the 
treasurer. 

Friday afternoon’s program in- 
cludes committee reports on finance, 
education, and the vocational guid- 
ance booklet. 

A cocktail hour will precede the 
dinner at which Mr. Stephens 
speaks. 

Saturday, unfinished business will 
include a motion by J. Carson that 
council authorize the executive of 
Federation to undertake studies on 
national problems of personnel and 
industrial relations. Such studies or 
briefs would not be published for 
outside distribution without ratifica- 
tion by the annual meeting or by 
circulation of all member associa- 
tions. 

Nominations and election of of- 
ficers will follow. 
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Injuries are Predictable and Preventable 


by Charles Gould* 


During two years of a greatly ac- 
celerated safety effort, there was a 
50 per cent reduction in lost time 
injuries. We were, however, con- 
cerned with the results obtained in 
relation to effort expended. How 
much effort would it take to get us 
up in the top 20 firms of the Indus- 
trial Accident Prevention Associa- 
tion’s listing? How much more ef- 
fort would be required to stay 
there? Did we have that kind of 
time for safety? Or were we, pos- 
sibly, on the wrong track? 


If we ‘could tell in advance where 
a compensation case would occur, 
we could pinpoint our effort and get 
more for our money. Was this pos- 
sible? 


We knew from the Industrial Ac- 
cident Prevention Association’s sta- 
tistics that 93 per cent of compen- 
sation cases in Ontario are caused 
by unsafe acts and only seven per 
cent by unsafe conditions. If this 
were true of our plant, then 93 per 
cent of our effort should be aimed 
at changing the work habits of our 
people. Unsafe acts are _ people- 
caused. 


The unsafe acts of people — but 


what people? Were they spread 
evenly through our whole’ work 
force? Were 10, 20, 30. or 90 per 


cent of our people involved? Could 
we find this out? 


We turned to our first aid injury 
records. We picked an experimental 


*Mr. 


y Gould, a personnel man with Hayes Steel 
Products Limited, Merritton, is a member of 
the Niagara District Personne! Asssociation. 
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group of 22 production operators. 
This is the story our records told: 
one man had 24 first aid injuries in 
six months; three men had no first 
aid injuries in six months; two men 
had no first aid injuries in two years; 
twenty-seven per cent of the people 
in this group had 66 per cent of 
the first aid injuries. 

But first aid injuries were not our 
major concern. What was our com- 
pensable injury story? In six years, 
one man had six medical aid injur- 
ies, nine men had no medical aid 
injuries, one man had four lost time 
injuries, and 15 men had no lost 
time injuries. 

We found that the same 27 per 
cent of our people who had 66 per 
cent of our first aid injuries also had 
62 per cent of our compensation 
cases, 

All these men worked under the 
same general conditions. Some even 
worked on the same job on oppos- 
ite shifts. Unsafe conditions were 
broadly the same for all of them. 
Unsafe acts varied widely between 
members of the group. 


One statistic stood out. A high fre- 
quency of first aid injuries meant an 
eventual high frequency of com- 
pensable injuries. This was our com- 
pensation case barometer. We could 
predict, and therefore, in theory, 
prevent. 


In our safety program, we had 
not concentrated 93 per cent of our 
effort on changing the work habits 
of our people. Even when we con- 
sidered the people problem, we did 
not realize that a small portion of 






























































our work’ force was the large part 
of our troubles. 

We had done very little to solve 
problems that were people-centered. 
Here's the way it worked in the area 
of safety. 

A safety inspector might find a 
hole in the floor—unsafe condition. 
He would inform the supervisor con- 
cerned, who would issue a work or- 
der to the maintenance supervisor. 
The maintenance supervisor would 
have the hole filled with cement. 

Ultimately, the safety inspector 
would report to the safety commit- 
tee: found hole, issued work order, 
hole filled. This was a straightfor- 
ward proposition; there was some- 
thing to be fixed and he fixed it. 

Our safety inspectors very seldom 
reported unsafe acts. They stuck 
strictly to conditions where they felt 
sure of themselves. But we had 
cornered ourselves with our own 
statistics. The unsafe acts, that stem- 
med from the attitudes of people, 
were our problem. 

The job was tackled by a nine- 
man supervisory committee. It in- 
cluded the foreman, the production 
superintendent to whom he report- 
ed, the plant manager, and six other 
supervisors, at various levels. 

The plant manager initiated the 
program with an individual letter 
to the home of each man in the ex- 
perimental group. He explained the 


1 Mile Lake Frontage 


COMPANY CAMPSITE 


Accessible by Road Year Round 
Location 5 miles from Village of Haliburton 
Township road runs through property 


This property would be ideal for a hunting or fishing camp, 
for a group of executives. Price $25,000, with terms. 


R. J. Bishop Real Estate, 
P. O. Box 180 — Phone 381 
Haliburton, Ontario. 
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import of our injury statistics. He 
said what we were trying to do and 
why we were trying to do it. He 
asked for co-operation. A _ notice 
from the plant manager on our bul- 
letin boards told all our people what 
was going on. We called a general 
meeting of our supervisory people 
and let them in on the ground floor. 


Each committee member was as- 
signed two or more men from the 
experimental group. He was to talk 
to them as often as he felt advis- 
able. These talks were “on the job” 
talks. They were to be strictly in- 
formal. There was no attempt to 
dictate just how they should be 
handled. We did agree on key 
points to remember when we talked: 


1. We know you don't want in- 
juries and we don’t want you to 
have injuries. There just isn’t any 
reason why we shouldn't help each 
other with this mutual problem. 

2. Report all your injuries, no mat- 
ter how minor. We don’t want a 
scare because you don’t report minor 
injuries to first aid. 

. 3. The committee members should 

always remember that the individ- 
ual never expects to have an injury. 
We should lean on our records to 
prove that he could. 


4. We should point out that un- 
safe acts were the big problem, us- 
ing the group records to prove a 
point. 
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5. We should explain how first aid 
injuries were a sure forerunner of 
compensable injuries, again leaning 
on the records. 

6. We would listen to the man’s 
criticism of conditions and then get 
right back to unsafe acts. (It was 
interesting to note that while we 
discussed the problem of unsafe 
acts, the committee found itself 
wandering to the old familiar 
ground of unsafe conditions. ) 


7. We would ask the low fre- 
quency men how they did it and we 
would ask the high frequency men 
how we could help. 

Zach committee member had 
been assigned both high and low 
frequency men. The group foreman 
acted as a resource person to lend 
us his intimate knowledge of the 
men and their jobs. We agreed to 
meet each Friday to review and 
evaluate, then we set to work. 


The plant manager's personal let- 
ter triggered the first reaction to the 
new program and it was bad. An 
employee who had been a pretty 
constant first aid visitor wanted to 
know why the plant manager was 
picking on him. He didn’t have in- 
juries on purpose. In the future he 
would “do his own doctoring.” 


I had the committee member con- 
cerned talk to the empioyee at 
once. The problem was resolved 
with very little difficulty. 


This incident reveals the weak- 
ness of written communication. 


People often don‘t read thoroughly; - 


or they read into the writing what 
they want to; or more than one 
meaning may be construed from the 
writing. You can’t discuss with or 
talk back to a letter. However well 
written, it is open, under certain cir- 
cumstances and with certain indi- 
viduals, to misinterpretation. 


No sooner did our talks get un- 
derway than we had our second re- 
action — bad. I was cornered by a 
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high frequency man who told me a 
committee member had accused him 
of being careless. I asked him if he 
was careless and he said, “Of course 
not. It is the job I am on.” I asked 
him why others on the same type 
of job had fewer injuries. “They 
doctored themselves,” he said, “and 
they don’t produce at the pace I 
maintain. I don’t have five minutes 
to look at a part for sharp edges 
and slivers before picking it up.” 


I didn’t push the point and asked 
him how much time he lost due to 
injuries. The hole in his head seem- 
ed to be getting bigger. I decided 
to give him a cooling-off period. 


Halfway through the month, we 
reassigned the men to different com- 
mittee members. We did this to get 
as broad an opinion as possible of 
the whole situation and to avoid 
any chance of monotony through 
too much contact between the same 
individuals. 


There was one man we did not 
reassign. The supervisor who had 
the careless man asked that he be 
given another two weeks to work on 
him. He wasn’t sure that he could 
fill the hole, but he was sure that 
failure would not come from lack 
of trying. 


During the fourth week of the 
program, the careless man was trans- 
ferred out of the group. His new 
supervisor had a good safety record 
and told our friend he wanted to 
make it even better. He could af- 
ford onlv the most safety conscious 
men in his department. 


The man looked at him and said, 
“Safety conscious! I’ve had a super- 
visor on my back for over three 
weeks talking safety. I dream safety 
at nights. I’m the most safety con- 
scious man in this or any other 
plant.” He said it with a smile. We 
had filled another hole at least for 
pretty sure. 


The final group reaction was a 
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pleasant ‘surprise. The men appre- 
ciated our interest. The talks devel- 
oped into a real exchange of ideas 
and opinions. After the first week, 
many of the men initiated talks 
with committee members. They be- 
gan to drop conditions and accept 
their personal responsibility for their 
unsafe acts. They pointed out that 
giving safety talks in among the 
machines while wearing rings and 
wrist watches wasn’t the best way 
for a safety conscious supervisor 
to sell safety. We took off rings and 
watches. What else could we do? 

The final score was a 30 per cent 
reduction in first aid injuries for 
October. And far more important 
will be the inevitable reduction in 
compensable injuries. During this 
period there was also a 10 per cent 
reduction in plant-wide first aid in- 
juries. We like to think that all our 
people were watching and that the 
process is contagious. 

The plant manager has sent a per- 
sonal “thank you” letter to each man. 
He has told all our people how the 
group reduced their injuries. 


Run On Right Track 

We are not satisfied with our 
pilot run, but we are convinced 
that we are on the right track. We 
will tackle the next group believing 
this. The regular monthly talks of 
our supervisors with their reporting 
people are the foundation of our 
attack on unsafe acts. We also be- 
lieve that every now and then the 
foreman needs help with this prob- 
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lem. He gets help from members of 
our management team with his other 
problems. Why not with safety? 
Our problem with safety, once we 
have a bit of success, is that we 
grow complacent. We begin to feel 
we've “gone about as far as we can 
go.” We need the shot in the arm 
that the co-operative effort of other 
management people can so well de- 
liver. We cant afford to get it in the 
form of compensable injuries. 


400 MANAGEMENT COURSES 
AVAILABLE 

This year Canadian universities 
will offer businessmen a choice of 
over 400 part-time, non-degree 
courses in business subjects, accord- 
ing to Management Education, a 
new booklet prepared by the Small 
Business Branch, Domestic Com. 
merce Services, Department of 
Trade and Commerce. 

The booklet is a result of a nation- 
wide survey undertaken in co-oper- 
ation with the Association of Cana- 
dian Schools of Commerce and 
Business Administration. It de- 
scribes the conferences, seminars 
and short courses that are avail- 
able on a part-time basis to busi- 
ness executives and supervisors. In- 
cluded are the locations, names, 
dates and fees of these courses. 

Copies of Management Education 
are available from the Editorial and 
Art Services Division, Trade Publi- 
city Branch, Department of Trade 
and Commerce. Ottawa. 
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Removing Fear from Retirement 


by E. J. Hickey* 


Retirement, which could be the 
most splendid thing that ever hap- 
pened to us is, in many cases, a 
brief span of unhappiness, frustra- 
tion, and fading away. Most people 
in our time simply do not know how 
to retire. 

Before 1955, as a general rule, 
when an employee reached age 64, 
our practice was to notify him of 
the fact that he would be retired 
in a year’s time. 

We did this primarily to be cer- 
tain that the employee would re- 
member that retirement was just 
one year away. 

Our next discussion was 
about three months before 
scheduled date on which he 
to leave work. 

Again, this was primarily to line 
up details of his leaving, get his pen- 
sion in process, and then see him 
on his way when he reached age 
65. 

Since our employees did not have 
any factual information concerning 
the approximate amount of their 
company pension until a few months 
before leaving service, it is easy to 
see the obvious handicap which is 
presented to any reasonable attempt 
at planning for retirement. 

We looked at a great deal of re- 
tirement planning material. 


held 
the 
was 


*Mr. Hickey is industrial relations manager 


at the Toronto meat packing plant of Swift 
Canadian Co. 


It was our conclusion, however, 
that while all of this information 
added to our knowledge on the sub- 
ject, and some parts of it would 
be helpful to us, there was no one 
program that we could adopt more 
or less as a package for use with 
our people. 


In order to know better just what 
our problem was and what approach 
to use, we felt that we needed more 
information. 


To develop this information, inter- 
views were held in the homes of a 
representative sampling of our pen- 
sioners in many different parts of 
the country. 


Significantly, one of the things 
that we found was that these pen- 


sioners just love to have someone 
to talk with. 


In fact, it is almost pathetic to 
see how some of these oldsters hun- 
ger for just anyone to talk with, but 
particularly to be remembered by 


‘someone from the place where they 


worked before retirement. 


As a result of these interviews 
with our pensioners, we found their 
problems to be in five major areas 
— finances, health, housing, employ- 
ment, and leisure activity. 


Some of the financial problems 
were those which were faced in the 


period of adjustment immediately 
after retirement. 
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These seemd to cause the most 
difficulty for pensioners who gener- 
ally had not tailored down their 
budget to better fit their reduced 
level of retirement income. 

This was primarily a matter of 
adjustment. However, in spite of the 
fact that the pensioner had retire- 
ment income from our company 
pension plan, and many of them also 
had some supplementary income, 
there were an whose total in- 
come was at a minimum level for 
subsistence. 


This, in itself, influenced greatly 
the extent to which they could en- 
gage in activities that might help 
them make a complete and more 
satisfactory adjustment to retire- 
ment. 


Financial problems also had a 
great bearing on health problems. 


While we found a majority of our 
pensioners to be in fairly good 
health, because of the lack of general 
coverage under hospitalization _i in- 
surance policies, and the lack of 
financial reserves to cover such emer- 
gencies, the health-financial fears 
weighed heavily on many of their 
minds. 


It was obvious that medical ex- 
pense was a major problem for our 
retired people. 


As an outgrowth of this informa- 
tion, we introduced a _ hospital-me- 
dical-surgical insurance coverage for 
our pensioners just a short time be- 
fore putting our retirement counsel- 
ing program into effect. 

As far as leisure activities were 
concerned, we found a direct rela- 
tionship between the activity of the 


pensioner and his adjustment to re- 
tirement. 


A significant fact here is that 
usually a pensioner restricts himself 


to those things that he did before 
he retired. 


We did find, however, that those 


pensioners who had some kind of 
work, civic activity, or hobby, seem 
to make a better adjusment to retire- 
ment than those who had essentially 
nothing but time on their hands. 


Housing was found to be another 
major problem for pensioners. The 
ties of home ownership also seem 
to have a very significant effect on 
adjustment to retirement. 


The pensioner who was a home 
owner seemed to have a greater 
sense of security and, of course, 
benefited generally through lower 
expenses in connection with home 
ownership than those who did not 
own their own home. 


Housing Problem 


It has been said that there is 
virtually no such thing as housing 
for a retired couple. All our housing 
is for families, or for working people 
— and retired people are neither 
any more, and yet housing is where 
retired people spend their lives. 


It takes the second largest piece 
of their income. All its ramifications 


‘have been in general neglected in 


the programs designed to make the 
years after 65 more palatable. 


Employment was found to be im- 
portant from two standpoints — like 
leisure activities, it gives the in- 
dividual something to occupy his 
time and provide some satisfactions. 


Secondly, and more important in 
some situations, was the fact that 
employment on full-time or _part- 
time basis helped with the financial 
problems that would have otherwise 
been present. 


Armed with the information 
gained from these interviews, we 
set about to put together a retire- 
ment counseling and communication 
program of our own. 


It was introduced in July, 1955, 
and is a five-step program. 
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Step 1 

This consists of a letter to em- 
ployees upon completion of 20 years 
continuous service. 

This is our first formal contact 
with the individual with regard to 
retirement planning. 

The purpose here is to inform the 
employee of his status under the 
company’s retirement policy and to 
encourage a bit of planning and 
thinking ahead for the future re- 
tirement years — even though they 
may still be somewhat distant. 

This letter is sent over the signa- 
ture of the manager of the unit at 
which the employee works. 


Step 2 

At age 60, which is five years prior 
to our compulsory retirement age 
of 65, we make it a point to sit 
down with the employee and discuss 
some of the aspects of approaching 
retirement. 

At this time we give him an ap- 
proximate figure of the amount of 
retirement income he might expect 
under the company pension plan at 
age 65. 

We also encourage him to start 
thinking about some of the problems 
of retirement such as where to live, 
what he plans to do with his time, 
ete. 

If he indicates that he has any 
particular questions or problems, or 
seeks any special advice in connec- 
tion with any of the problems that 
face him in retirement, we advise 
him as best we can. However, we 
make it a point not to initiate this 
kind of advice. 

In this interview, as well as in 
the subsequent interviews, we try 
to make it a point to have the em- 
ployee bring his wife in and share 
the information and discussion con- 
cerning his retirement. 

We also review the employee's 
service record with him and clear 
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up any questions about possible 
breaks in service. 

We also check the date of birth 
on our records and that of his wife 
so that there are no conflicts when 
he approaches retirement and when 
he applies for old age pension. 


Step 3 

A year prior to the time when an 
employee is scheduled to retire, we 
make it a point to sit down with 
him again. 

At this time we again review 
essentially the same things that were 
covered with him at age 60 in the 
first interview. We offer whatever 
counseling advice the employee 
seems to feel he needs and asks 
for. 


We again bring up-to-date his es- 
timste of company pension at 65. 
In essence, this is really another re- 
minder that retirement is now only 
one year away. 


Step 4 
At this point, we begin taking 
care of all of the various things 
connected with the employee's leav- 
ing on retirement. 


His application for pension is pro- 
cessed, and the status of his insur- 
ance with the company is reviewed 
and arrangements are made with 
him about the various options these 
programs provide. 


The employee is informed of the 
day on which he will last be expec- 


-ted to report for work, provision is 


made for the handling of any vaca- 
tion time which may still be due 
and all other incidentals of this type 
are taken care of at this point. 

Many times, employees get to- 
gether and have a retirement party 
for a co-worker who is approaching 
retirement. 

In addition, we try to make the 
employee's last day at work as pleas- 
ant as possible. 







































THE SUPERVISORS NEWS BULLETIN 


The purpose is to bring to ALL supervisory personnel a Canadian report 
of what is going on in the fields of human relations, health, safety and 
accident prevention. Problems peculiar to all phases of industry—how 
they have been overcome and how to recognize the danger signals. 


Case histories are given to provoke analytical thought; comments on the 
economy are a regular feature direct from Ottawa by outstanding econ- 
omists, and prominent industrialists will be guest writers in each issue- 
submitting articles of immeasureable worth and encouragement to all 
managerial people. 


The Supervisors News Bulletin is edited by a knowledgeable staff — 
written with humour, crispness, optimism and aided by excellent cartoon- 
ing. It is positive in thought and word. Creativity is encouraged by an 
enlightened imagination. 


The Bulletin is edited, published and printed in Canada by Canadians. It 


is affiliated with no other group or organization and is completely un- 
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(Please use order form below.) 


SUPERVISORS NEWS BULLETIN 143 Yonge St., Toronto, Ontario 
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For example, we encourage our 
people to take a picture of the re- 
tiring employee with his co-workers 
and give him several copies of it. 

We also encourage his supervisor 
to take him to lunch. 


Generally nee the retiring 
employee decides how he would like 
to spend his last day at work. 


Many times the day is spent visit- 
ing old friends in the plant or office 
and getting their best wishes. If 
he chooses, he can leave early. These 
are little things, but they mean a 
lot to one leaving on retirement. 


Step 5 
We consider the post-retirement 
communication with our employees 
to be one of the most important 
aspects of our plan. 


Through the pensioner’s last su- 
pervisor, we strive to have at least 
one contact each year with the re- 
tired employee. 

While a personal visit is prefer- 
able, as a minimum, a contact is 
made in writing. 

In many cases, of course, there are 
numerous contacts throughout the 
year with some of our pensioners 
and their fellow employees and pre- 
vious supervisors. 

A good number of our people find 
the time to stop in once in a while 
to visit the plant or office. 


They are made to feel welcome 


and we encourage more of this kind 


of post-retirement communication. 


We try to keep aware as to how 
our pensioners are managing dur- 
ing their retirement. If they are fac- 
ing any particular problems, we 
want to know about them and we 
attempt to do what we can to help 
them solve such problems. 


If anyone should doubt the im- 
portance to pensioners of maintain- 
ing some kind of contact with some- 
one at the place where most of 


their life was spent in work, just 
call on one of these pensioners and 
see how they react — see the look 
in their eyes which shows their 
hunger for appreciation for such 
contact. 

The enthusiasm with which they 
request that you come and see them 
again soon, the joy that you will 
see written in their faces will im- 
press you, as nothing else can, with 
the importance and the value of 
maintaining personal contact with 
retired employees. 





ADMINISTRATION COURSE 


The annual Personnel Admin- 
istration course sponsored by the 
Alberta Personnel Association and 
the University of Alberta will be 
held at the Banff School of fine 
Arts and Centre for Continuing 
Education from October 30 to 
November 11. 


Designed primarily for person- 
nel executives, the course also at- 
tracts many line personnel. Teach- 
ing techniques include lectures, case 
studies, seminar discussions, role- 
play, workshops, study groups and 
faculty panel discussions. 


Faculty includes Alberta’s deputy 
minister of labor, K. A. Pugh; K. R. 
Martin, labor relations consultant 
with management Research (West- 
ern) Ltd., Vancouver; Dr. Edward 
Gross, Industrial Relations Centre, 
University of Minnesota, whose re- 
search and teaching activities in- 
clude Canada, the United States, 
Japan and Israel; Prof. Noel A. Hall, 
faculty of Commerce and Business 
Administration, University of Brit- 
ish Columbia. J. H. Toombs, gen- 
eral personnel manager Burns & 
Co., Calgary, will be a guest lec- 
turer. 


For further information, write to 
The Director, Banff School of Fine 
Arts, Banff, Alta. 
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THE 


Personnel Association of Toronto 


Extends to You a Cordial Welcome to 
Attend the Ninth Annual 


Fall Conference 
a 


“Leadership for Effective Labour Relations” 


Harold J. Ruttenberg—former president of Keystone Stardrill 
Company and research director of the 
Steelworkers of America. 


Thorbjorn Carlsson —Labor attache of the Royal Swedish 
Embassy, Ottawa and Washington. 


Dr. Joseph Shister —Chairman of the Department of Indus- 
trial Relations University of Buffalo. 


Oakah L. Jones —President and General Manager of the 
Consumers Gas Company. 


Conference Fees — $15.00 


Advance Registrations 





Personnel Association of Toronto Inc. 
170 Bloor St. W. 
Toronto, Ont. 


’ 


Thursday, November 16, 1961 — Royal York Hotel, Toronto. 
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Directory of 


PERSONNEL ASSOCIATIONS 


The Federation of Canadian Personnel Associations 

President D. W. Cameron, Great West Life Assurance Co., Winni- 
peg, Man. 

Vice-President C. W. Walker, H. K. Porter Co. (Canada) Ltd., 
Guelph, Ont. 

Secretary-Treasurer J. Rae Perigoe, Presentation of Canada Limited, 
143 Yonge Street, Toronto. 

Next Annual Meeting — Winnipeg, Man., November. 
Pacific Northwest Personnel Management Association 

Central Vancouver Island Chapter—President R. E. Chapman. 

Meetings—2nd Friday each month, alternately Nanaimo and Duncan. 

Victoria Chapter—President J. C. Barber 

Meetings—4th Tuesday each month, Pacific Club, Victoria. 

Vancouver Chapter—President Fred Mills, McMillan Bloedel. 

Meetings—3rd Thursday each month at Hotel Georgia, Vancouver. 
Personnel Association of Edmonton 

President P. K. Thorslev, City of Edmonton. 

Vice-President E. N. Demco, Canadian Chemical Ltd. 

Secretary D. K. Irwin, Northwest Industries Ltd. 

Treasurer A. C. Dibblee, Interprovincial Pipeline Company. 
Calgary Personnel Association 

President C. M. Arthur, California Siandard. 

Vice-President J. C. Longman, Canadian Husky Oil Co. 

Treasurer R. H. Clark, Union Oil Co. of California. 

Secretary Miss N. R. Smith, Woodward Stores. 
Regina Personnel Association 

President Bailey Snow, Producers Pipelines Ltd. 

Vice-President Ted Lydiard, Federated Co-op. 

Secretary-Treasurer Brent Tremblay. 
Personnel Association of Greater Winnipeg 

President T. F. Hercus, Canada Packers Limited. 

Vice-President F. C. Hoffman, Manitoba Hydro-Electric Board. 

Secretary J. Paul, T. Eaton Company of Canada Ltd. 

Meetings—Third Tuesday of each month at Marlborough Hotel. 


Sarnia and District Personnel Association 
President J. A. Fox, Polymer Corporation Limited, Sarnia. 
Vice-President A. Warren, Imperial Oil Limited, Sarnia. 
Secretary J. Whitnall, Electric Auto-Lite, Point Edward. 
Treasurer B. Dickinson, Simpson-Sears, Sarnia. 

Personnel Association of Toronto 
President R. R. Lisson, Ford Motor Company of Canada. 
Vice-President J. L. Sukloff, Canadian General Electric. 
Vice-President W. W. Towill, Honeywell Controls Ltd. 
Treasurer D. A. Wallace, Fiberglass Canada Ltd. 
Secretary-Manager O. A. Petersen, 170 Bloor St. W., Toronto. 
Meetings—2nd Tuesday each month at Park Plaza Hotel. 
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Women’s Personnel Association of Toronto 
President Miss Vera Johns. 

Vice-President Mrs. Jean Newton. 
Treasurer Miss Helen Law. 

Corresponding Secretary Mrs. Virginia Rylski. 
Recording Secretary Miss Frances Eaton. 


Weston and District Personnel Association 
President G. Lynn, Moore Business Forms. 
Vice-President S. M. Trivett, R. Laidlaw Lumber. 
Secretary, C. G. Sheppard, Square “D” Canada Ltd. 
Treasurer R. Hennigar, United Co-operatives of Ontario. 
Personnel Association of Hamilton 
President C. A. Robins, Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. of Canada Ltd. 
Vice-President H. G. Bayliss, American Can Co. of Canada Ltd. 
Secretary-Treasurer O. A. R. Pepper, Dominion Foundries and Steel 





Ltd. 


Meetings—2nd Thursday each month at Hamilton and District officers’ 
Club. 


Personnel Association of London and District 
President F. R. Thwaites, Somerville Ltd., London. 
Vice-President J. A. Houston, Box 667, Silverwood Dairies Ltd., Lon- 
don. 
Secretary V. Antonucci, Richards-Wilcox Cdn. Co. Ltd., London. 
Treasurer E. Paddon, Vanadium-Alloy Steels Canada Ltd., London. 
Meetings—2nd Tuesday each month. 


Niagara District Personnel Association 
President J. H. Morrow, McKinnon Industries, St. Catharines. 
Vice-President J. B. Volz, Electro-Metallurgical Company, Welland. 
Secretary E. G. Reynolds, Ontario Hydro, Niagara Falls. 
Treasurer C. Gould, Hayes Steel Products, Merrittown. 


Guelph Personnel Association 
President Robert Mann, Kearney Corporation. 
Vice-President Ralph Tucker, Bucyres-Erie. 
Secretary Edward Cross, Imperial Tobacco Company. 
Treasurer Allan Jones, International Malleable. 
Meetings—Fourth Wednesday of each month at Cutten Golf Club. 


Personnel Association of Windsor and District 
President W. Studak, Bendix Eclipse, Windsor. 
[st Vice-Pres. E. E. Gillis, Brunner Mond, Amherstburg. 
2nd Vice-Pres. L. Jannisse, Young Spring & Wire, Windsor. 
Treasurer V. A. Redmond, Walker Metal Products, Windsor. 
Recording Secretary Vera Hamara. ‘ 
Corresponding Secretary Alex Potter. 
re Monday each month, Prince Edward Hotel, Windsor. 


—— 


Grand Valley Personnel Association 
President N. J. Long, J..M. Schneider Ltd., Kitchener. 
First Vice-President R. J. White, Carling Breweries Ltd., Waterloo. 
Second Vice-President Frank Kovrig, Hoffman Refrigerators. 
Secretary A. E. Johnson, Dominion Rubber Co. Ltd., Kitchener. 
Treasurer M. G. Monteith, Dominion Electrohome Industries Ltd. Kit 
chener. 
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Personnel Association of Peterborough 
President L. H. Edmunds, Outboard Marine Corp. of Canada Ltd. 
Vice-President W. McMenemy, Brinton-Peterborough Carpet Co. Ltd. 
Secretary-Treasurer S. Gilmore, Canadian General Electric. 

St. Lawrence Valley Personnel Association 
President R. W. Burton, Parke Davis & Co., Brockville. 

Vice-President L. Ward, RCA Victor Ltd., Prescott. 
Secretary-Treasurer J. H. Wark, Black & Decker Mfg. Co. Ltd., Brock- 
ville. 

Kingston-St. Lawrence Personnel Association 
President J. S. Thompson. 

Vice-President R. S. Collins. 
Secretary K. S. Ready. 
Treasurer W. W. Farrell. 

Montreal Personnel Association 
President R. F. Johnson, Sun Life. 

Vice-President A. J. Cameron, Peacock Brothers. 
Secretary-Treasurer P. H. Burns, Dominion Glass. 
Meetings—Second Monday of the month at the Ritz Carlton. 

Women’s Personnel Group of Montreal 
Chairman Miss Jean Walker, Canadian International Paper Co. 
Secretary Miss Heather Pratt, Canadian National Railways. 
Meetings—Third Monday at Windsor Hotel. 

St. Maurice Valley Personnel Association 
President D. J. Laven, Shawinigan Chemicals Ltd., Shawinigan. 
Vice-President J. Ouellet, Canadian Industries Ltd., Shawinigan. 
Secretary G. E. Lortie, DuPont of Canada Ltd., Shawinigan. 

Treasurer A. Sincennes, Aluminum Co. of Canada, Shawinigan. 
Meetings—Second Tuesday at Cascade Inn. 

Maritime Personnel Association, Halifax 
Vice-President R. Jack Conrod, Nova Scotia Liquor Commission. 
Secretary—c/o Institute of Public Affairs, Dalhousie University. 
Meetings—7.30 p.m. second Tuesday each month, Dalhousie University. 


MANAGEMENT DEVELOPMENT INSTITUTE LTD. 
WA 4-2020 







356 Bloor Street East 


e@ TRAINING — 
— Leadership development programs designed to 
suit Company requirements. 


@ APTITUDE & MOTIVATION ANALYSIS — 


@ SELECTION & PLACEMENT — 
— Executive, Professional, & Sales. 

















An all Canadian company, with Leadership statistics and 
norms based on fifteen years of placement and development 
experience with over 200 Canadian companies. 


This is the fourth issue of 


THE CANADIAN PERSONNEL & INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS JOURNAL 
FOR 1961 


lf you need to know what is new in the Canadian personnel and industrial 
relations field in 1961, you will want to complete the coupon below, 


The Editor 


The Canadian Personnel & Industrial Relations Journal, 
Suite 4, 143 Yonge Street, Toronto. 


Attached is my subscription to The Canadian Personnel and 


Industrial Relations Journal for one year. 
of Canadian Personnel Association. 


ADDRESS 


Member of 


$3.00 to members 
$4.00 for non-members. 


Personnel Journal Editorial Board 


Managing Editor—J. R. Perigoe 
Associate Editors—C. P. Chaston, 


J. S. Thompson. 


Association Editorial 
Representatives 


Maritimes — Jack R. Davies, CN. 


Telegraphs, Moncton. 

Montreal — Alex M. Stockdale, 
Shawinigan Water & Power Co. 

Montreal Women’s—Miss M. R. 
Lachapelle, Can. National Railways, 
Montreal. 

St. Maurice Valley Personnel As- 
sociation — Jean M. Caron, Du Pont 
Co. of Can. Ltd., Shawinigan. 

Ottawa Valley — S. E. Lipin, 
Atomic Energy of Canada, Chalk 
River. 

St. Lawrence Valley — J. H. Wark, 
Black & Decker Mfg. Co. Ltd., 
Brockville. 

Kingston - St. Lawrence — Prof. 
C. H. Curtis, Queen’s, Kingston. 

Peterborough — George Barns, 
Canada Packers Ltd., Peterborough. 

Toronto—C. P. Chaston, Shell Oil 
Co., Toronto. 


Toronto (Women’s) — Miss L. 
Winnifred Bradley, N.E.S., Toronto. 

Hamilton — E. T. Bamford, Do- 
minion Glass Co. Ltd., Hamilton. 

Niagara District — A. D. Lundy, 
Foster Wheeler Limited, St. Cath- 
arines. 

Grand Valley—Jack H. Bott, Do- 
minion Electrohome Industries Lim- 
ited, Kitchener, Ont. 

Guelph—C. W. Walker, Federal 
Wire & Cable Co., Ltd., Guelph. 

London—Chas. J. Malone, Public 
Utilities Commission, London, Ont. 

Sarnia — James Whitnall Electric 
Auto-Lite, Point Edward. 

Windsor — E. E. Litt, The Heinz 
Co., Leamington. 

Regina — George Swan, Regina 
General Hospital, Regina. 

Winnipeg—T. F. Hercus, Canada 
Packers Ltd., Winnipeg. 

Calgary—Gordon R. Ritchie, Mo- 
bil Oil of Canada. 

Edmonton — F. D. Miller, Sherritt 
Gordon Mines Ltd., Fort Saskatche- 
wan, Alta. 

Vancouver — Cal Pepplar C.B.C. 
Vancouver, B.C. 
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